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TO 
CORRESPGNDENTS, 


Who have writien to me on the subject of 
taking Manuscript out to Anericu. 


Havine settled with persons to take out 
in June and in Jugust, 1 shall not have to| 
trouble any of those gentlemen to whom 
I have not written by post. In the num- 





ber before last I gave an account of the| 
laws of Emigration, 2s far as related to! 
the power of prevention, possessed by this 
Government. But, in answer to a Cor- 
respondent, who asks me, what the law 
will say to him in America, aiter he has| 
Janded in that country, it is necessary to 
give him, and others in a similar state, 
some information. ‘There is no Jlien Act 
in America. ‘The Secretary of State has 
not there the power of sending English- 
men out of the country, as the Secretary of 
State in England has the power of sending 
Americans out of this country. An Eng- 
lishman, or an Irishman, or a Scotsman, 
or any other man, once landed in America, | 
may, if he conform to the settled laws of 
that country, set at defiance, if need be, 
the Secretary of State, the Judges, the 
houses of Congress, and the President. 
He may safely enjoy his property, prac- 
tisc his profession or craft, carry on his 
trade or commerce, in any place that he 
chooses. ‘There are no Corporations or 
Guilds with exclusive privileges: no 
poor creatures, who, as it were in mock- 
ery, are called free-men. All are really 
free; and, when a man Jands in the coun- 
try, he may go where he pleases, settle 
where he pleases, stay as long as he pleas- 
es, aud come away when he pleases, 
Whatever he earns, he may spend if he 





‘tions for Congressmen and President, 
,until they bave resided in the country five 
| years, atid have thus been there the time 


required to entitle them to be considered 
Citizens of the United States ; and, more- 
over, it is necessary that, at the beginning 
of the five years, they make, and cause to be 


recorded, a declaration of their intention to © 


become Citizens at the end of the five years. 
The reasons for this law are, that, without 
some test, and timt of probation, persons 
seut by corrupt and malicious govern- 
ments might go to America, become citi- 
zens, perform some infamous services un- 
der that character, and then be off again. 
There are, too, some rules of the law of 
nations, in operation in war time, the just 
and honest observance of which requires, 
that his character of Citizen should not be 
assumed, and cast off again, in the course 
of a few weeks. But, in the mean while, 
the man who goes from England is just as 
completely under the protection of the 
ord...ary laws of the land as an American 
is. He enjoys every right and every pri- 
vilege, except those of electing lawgivers, 
and of being elected a lawgiver; and, at 
the end of five years, he may fill any 2flice 
in the country, except only that of PRE- 
SIDENT, the Constitution requiring, that 
the Chief Magistrate should be a native of 
the United States. But it is not for spe- 
culators in politics that this information is 
intended. It is intended for industrious 
and high-spirited men, who wish to enjoy 
the fruit of their own earnings, and to 
creep and crouch to nobody, The news- 
papers tell us of flocks of people of pro- 


perty, going from the borders of Switzer- 


land, descending the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, in order to embark for America! 
No wonder! Alien Bills and boundary 


like, or, if he like, he may save, at least, | guards work powerfully in the peopling 


a part of it. Emigrants, according to the 
law, as it now stands, cannot vote at elec- 


and enriching of the United States. The 
mind, the very soul, al! that is worth sav- 
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ing alive, of the French nation, will have 
gone to America, if the Bourbons remain 
on the throne for five years. What rests 
behind will be the dregs; not the lees or 
the grains, but the mere dirt at the bottom 
of them. The alembic of despotism is at 
work in Europe to send off the spirit to 
the land of real freedom. Bad enough, 
lamentable enough, is the fate of the peo- 
ple of Europe now ; what would it have 
been, if Mr. Madison had been ‘‘ deposed,” 
and the freedom of America overturned ! 
What would have been the situation of 
the world, if the Yarmouths, and Welles- 
leys, and Melbournes, and Bloomfields, 
and M‘Mahons, had become the rulers of 
the United States! The very idea makes 
one shake with indignation and rage. 





TO THE 
PeorLe or THE UNITED SraTEs or AMERICA. 


LETTER XIII. 
John Bulls great Lotiery.——J ohn Bull’s 


Bulwark in Peace.—dJ ohn Bull's: Coun- 


terbuff, 


Botley, 18th May, 1516. 


You have Lotteries in your couniry, 
and, I think, it would be a great deal bet- 
ter for your morals if you had none. 
Qualify the thing how we please, be the 
ebject of it what it may, still it is 
it is, at the very best, a game at hazard. 


rT 
rm) 


amine ; 


It is an endeavour to get money out of the 
pockets of others, by exciting in those 
others a hope which, upon the whole, 
must of necessity be false; and, where is 
there any man.of character, who would 
not be ashamed to acknowledge, that he 
had wilfully .and: deliberately excited a 
false hope in another for the purpose of 
getting money from him? But, I am now 
about to talk to youof a lottery of a very 
different description. indeed.. Lt is John 
Bull’s great annual Lottery. You have 
blanks as well as prizes in all your loite- 
ries; and so have we in some of ours. 
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Those who put into your lotteries, pur- 
chase tickets, or shares of tickets. So it is 
in some of ours. But, in John Bull’s great. 
national annual Lottery, there are no 
blanks; and the parties give nothing for 
their tickets. 

Not to keep you longer in suspense, 
this is the nature of the thing: just after 
Easter’Tuesday, the officers of the severah 
Parishes hold a meeting, at' which, by the 
way of Lottery, they distribute amongst 
the most able parishioners young paupers, 
to be kept by the said parishioners, and 
brought up by them in their own houses, 
or, at any rate, maintained by them, 
clothed, fed, ledged, and doctored, at 
their own: particular expense, until they 
zrow up to be men, or women. Luckily, 
[ have just had a prize drawn for me in 
this lottery: @ girl, about-10 or 12 years. 
ef age. So that, besides about six hun- 
dred dollars a year that I pay towards the 
Keep of the paupers in money, I shall, if I 
live so. long, have this girl upon my hands 
for seven years! This is Big John Bull’s 
Great Lottery If I had all my share of 
paupers quartered upon me as this girl is, 
F should have about twenty-eight, of all 
ages. ‘Yhis number I maintain, and have 
maintained for years, while, upon an 
average, T have not employed more than 
twelve labourers, or thirteen at most, in- 
cluding garden and every thing. In my 
So 
| that I have more than. one pauper to every 
other human being moving within: the 


own house we are twelve altogether. 


sphere of my support. 

These facts, which I state in the face of 
the country and of my own neighbours, 
cannot be denied; and it is from facts: 
like these that we are enabled to judge of 
the real state of a nation. ‘Ihe coaches,. 
and chariots, and landaus, that rattle 
through the squares and streets of London ; 
the forests of masts that rise in the sea- 
parts ; the loads of pearls and diamonds 
that-shine at the Court ; even the beauti- 
ful. mansions and pleasure grounds that 
are seen-all around the metropolis: these ; 











re 
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no one; no, nor all of these put together, 


_are a proof of the prosperity of a nation : 


all these may exist, and the nation be 
plunged in the deepest of misery and 
degradation. 

Let any sensible man apply his mind 
to this subject for a moment, and (for it is 
worth his while) trace this poor girl to 
her probable fate; and then he will see 
the effects of a taxing and pauperising 
system. Whatam I to do with this child, 
whom the law compels me to take and 
maintain? I know not whether she be 
bastard, or orphan, or one of a family 
whose father and mother are alive. She 
is forced upon me, to be kept and reared 
up by me. Were I so disposed, it would 
be impossible for me to pay any attention 
to her morals or any part of her conduct. 
I must of necessity leave her to the care 
of some other person. My intention is to 
place ber in a farm-house, under the au- 
thority of a woman, who may teach her, 
perhaps, to feed pigs and poultry, to milk, 
and make butter and cheese; but, can I 
expect any one to have due care of the 
moral behaviour of this girl? Yet, what 
is to become of her? Can I point out any 
thing better? I cannot; for, in the poor- 
house, her chance would be infinitely 
worse. My wife? Faith, she has the 
rearing of her own children to attend to. 
Her time is as precious as mine; for no 
children of ours will have to reproach us 
with having fed them from mercenary 
breasts, or with having committed their 
education to hirelings. 

I do not complain of the expense im- 
posed upon me in this instance. _ I do not 
complain of any unfairness in the drawing 
of the lottery. My neighbours would 
scorn an actso mean. But, I complain of 
a state of things, that imposes upon mé a 
duty, which it is out of my power to per- 
form. All I can possibly do is to see 
that this girl las plenty of food and 
clothing, and that she is properly lodged, 
and duly attended in sickness. But, do I 
not do ali this for my horses and my cows? 





What I complain of, is a state of things 
which takes so large a part of the children 
from their natural guardians, their fathers, 
mothers, relations, and friends, and throws 
them upon the mercy of those who are 
utter strangers to them, and who, instead 
of natural feeling for them, must, unless 
they bring great consideration to their 
aid, naturally have a feeling against them ; 
and, especially, in cases where the sup- 
port of a pauper is a serious pecuniary 
burden to the party on whom it is im- 
posed. 

Now, my Old English friends in Ame- 
rica, who used to join me {for I took the 
lead) in singing the praises of the English 
government and Pitt, what do you think 
of this? Perhaps you think, by this time, 
as I do; that we were a set of very igno- 
rant though honest fellows, who confound- 
ed admiration of men in power with love 
of country, and whose violent prejudices, 
though bottomed in the best of principles, 
led us into a thousand follies, and really 
made us, perhaps, instrumental; in some 
small degree, in producing the enormous 
evils under which our country now groans. 
I remember a book, that we used to look 
at a good deal, entitled, “*.4 Picture of 
England.” It contained views of Country 
Seats and of fine hills and valleys. This 
book and Grose’s Antiquities were enough 
forme. Alas! this was no picture of En- 
gland, if by England we mean any thing 
more than a certain portion of the Houses, 
Trees, and Herbage. If, by England, 
we mean the English nation; and, if, by 
the nation, we mean the great body of 
the people, 1 now give you the means of 
judging of the real state of England; I 
give you the true ‘‘ Picture of England.” 
Here am I, with twelve persons in family, 
including servants, and with thirteen la- 
bourers, on an average, constantly em- 


ployed; and the maintenance of twenty-_ 


eight paupers falls fairly to my share! 
This, my old friends; this, my- worthy 
countrymen, is a real Picture of England ; 
and should I not be a very despicable 
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man, if the false shame of acknowledg- 
ing past erroneous opinions were to pre- 
vent me from laying this picture before 
you? 

Now, in a state of things like this, what 
a farce it is to talk about ‘ enlightening 
‘the lower orders !’? Hew are my twen- 
ty-eight poor wretches of paupers, and 
my thirteen labourers and their families, 
but one step above paupers: how, I ask, 
ave they to be enlightewed ? And, if this 
were possible, which it is not, what would 
be the use of it? What could it do more 
than add mental to bodily suffering ? 
Away, then, with all the talk ; all the pa- 
laver; all the cant; al] that cunning can 
suggest to hypocrisy for tle purpose ot 
deluding the well-meaning, thoughtless, 
but liberal men, who subscribe their mo- 
ney to support this show of regard for 
the minds and souls of the poor! Were 
not a systemof eleenosynary education 


necessarily calculated to debase the ob- 
jects of it, in a state of things like this it 


is pure folly to attempt it. It is bread, 
and not books, that the poor creatures 
stand in need of. ‘ihe government takes 
from me so much, that I am unable to 
give more than | give to my labourers. 
I have only enough lett to give them the 
means of barely keeping life in their 
bodies. They, thereiore, successively 
become paupers. If, as in America, the 
labourer took the share, or the far greater 
part of it, which the government takes 
here, there would be no paupers: labour- 


ers would save money against a day of 


sickness. This, however, bos all been 
so clearly shown, in No, 2 of this volume, 
that I will here take it as an established 
fact, that it is the increasing, and now 
cnormous, weight of our taxes, and 
that only, which has caused the fearful 
increase of pauperism, crimes, and capital 
punishments. 

Away, then, I say again, with all the 
projects for enlightening the people by 
the means of schools, and of enriching 
them by the means of saving banks. 
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What! Put by the * savings” of my 
twenty-eight paupers and thirteen labour 
ers, few of the latter of whom taste meat 
once a week! What! a project for put- 
ting out the suvings of such people to 
interest! Yet 1 should not wonder it this 
project were to reach you; there being 
none of our projects, of the humanity 
kind, that you do not adopt, as it were 
in the way of rivalship. Would you not 
do well to make haste and rival us in 
number of paupers ? I hope to be able to 
give a check to this ape-like disposition, 
which leads you to look for example to 
follow, where you ought to look for 
example to shun. As to the professed 
object of the Saving Bank project, no- 
thing would be easier, if it were worth 
while, than to show the dimpossrbility of 
iis doing any good in any country; but, 
as to the real object, a word or two may 
be said. With regard to the Jabouring’ 
people in country places, they will never 
bear of the thing. But, in large towns, 
where there are numerous journeymen, 
who may save now and then a shilling, 
and who are sturdy chaps that read news- 
papers and that talk politics, it is thought 
to be of importance to get sums of money 
thus collected, and to place them in the 
funds, and thereby attach these swarms of 
sturdy, talking, and active men to the 
System. Not another word need be said, 
only that the project will fad. The 
I’riendly Societies were great favourites. 
Georce Rose, their patron, brought in 
many acts of parliament to encourage 
their increase. Their money was put 
into the funds too. But, these. societies 
are now found not to be good. They 
drew men together ; and, when assembled 
together, THey TaLKeD! Wicked rogues ! 

The saving bank project, which has 
originated in that seat of all that is, at 
onee, conceited, impudent, and servile, 
Edinburgh, whence, too; is coming a 
project for changing our weights and 
measures, and for throwing into utter 


confusion the trade and transactions of 
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England, the Colonies, and the United 
States, as connected in trade with Eng- 
Jand ; this saving bank’ project has in view 
to avoid the congreguting evil of the 
Friendly Societies. It is intended to col- 
lect the money, without collecting the 
But, the projectors do not seem 
to reflect, that, in getting rid of the gre- 
garious 





| 


people. | 
quality, they throw aside the 
strougest lures of all such schemes; to 
wit, the pot, the pipe, the song, and che 
chat. for the sake of these, journeymen 
will yield up a little of their wages to go 
into a fund; but, when there are no lures 
of this sort, they will not so easily dis- 
cover any solid reason for their giving up 
the means of present gratification with a 
view to spare the purse of the parish in 
their old age. 

Back, then, we still return to the old 
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instance, have twenty-eight paupers fasten- 
ed upon me. ‘Then, I pay taxes direct 
and indivect, about a thousand pounds a 
year besides the poor-rates : perhapsa great 
deal more. Now, asI am a sort of litera- 
ry man as weil as a farmer, I may suppose 
myself ridden by Wiit1am Girrorp, who 
has two or three sinecures, which amount 
to about a thousand pounds a year. Here 
I stagger along, then, with the Political 
Editor, Poet, and Reviewer astride upon 
my shoulders, and with my twenty-eight 
paupers hanging upon my arms, and in 
my skirts. Come, then, my old English 
friends in America, you who still confound 
the System with England, and who bid 
us be content, and call us Jacobins if we 
complain; come here yourselves, and stick 
to itaswe do. Do not remain there abus- 
ing republican government. Do not con- 





point; the taxes, the taxes, the taxes! 
while we are loaded with them as we now 


are, nothing can retard the progress of 


pauperism and of crimes. <A tradesman, 
who works for me, and to whom I was 
talking, the other day, about the distresses | 
of the times, observed, that he found it 
very hard to stagger along with four chil- 
dren upon his back. ‘* But,”’ said he, ** | 
‘** could make shiit to carry them, if I had 
** not somebody else tocarry. | havea sol- 


‘* dier or two to carry besides; and you, 


‘¢ Sir, have a general, I dare say, upon | 


‘* your back.”? The idea put me in mind 
of Hannan More’s religious tract, enti- 
tled, ‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens,”’ 
which was intended to reconcile the na- 
tion to its sufierings under the calamities 
of 1796, and at the bead of which she 


put a wood cut, representing a parcel of | 


people carrying bags and bales of sins and 


misfortunes ; for Hannait was, perhaps, as | 


artful, as able, and as useful a scribe as 
ever drew pen in the cause of the s¥steim. 
But, Mrs. Hannan, with your leave, it is 
not exactly one another’s burdens that we 
bear. It is, according to the idea of my 
tradesman, that some of us carry others 
upon our backs. I[n the first place, 1, tor 


tent yourselves with giving us advice. 
Come and share with us. Come, any one 
of you, and take a leg of William Gifford, 
and fourteen of my paupers; and then 
preach patience and divine right as long 
as you like. 

Thus, those who receive nothing out of 
the taxes, are loaded according to the 
|strength of their backs. Such a man as 
Sir Francis Burdett, or Mr. Coke, has a 
rider like Georce Rose mounted on bim ; 
and, if all goes well, the son of Sir Fran- 
cis will have to carry George’s son, after 
both the fathers are dead. To carry three 
or four Captains, or a General Officer, or a 
company of Soldiers, or an Admiral, ora 
parcel of Lieutenants or Sailors, would 
not monify one so much ; but do you not 
think, my old English friends, that it isa 





sweet retiection to me, that the taxes that 
ipay, or, at least, a sum equal to them, is 
swallowed up in sinecures by a maa like 
|Wiintasw Grrronpn? ‘To those who ren- 
| derlonourable service to the country, or, 
| who endeavour to do it, no just man will 


jgrudge a reward. But, ts it not as clear 


'as daylight, that whatever sum this sing- 





cure nan takes trom me, | cannot have to 
‘give tomy Jabourers ” Is it not clear that 
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taxes make paupers? Is it not clear, that | 
as long ‘as these enormous taxes exist, 
pauperism and crimes can never be di- 
minished ? 

Come, then, I say, my old English 
friends in America, and participate in our 
burdens as well as in our glory. Do not 
remain there, while you exhort us to pay 
and be silent. It is very easy for you, 
who do not feel the little finger of taxa- 
tion, to reproach us for our grumbling. It 
is very easy for you, whose labourers may 
eat bread and meat every day of their 
lives, to tell us, whose labourers cannot 
get a tull 
ought to be contented, and to think our 


meal of the tormer, that we 


government ** the envy and admiration of 
the world.” 
Jabourer, at Botley, are 10s. a week ; and 
flour is 
most that he can get is 


5 ¢ 
c 


this time the wages otf a 


5s. abushel. Consequentty, the 
38 pounds of flour 
a week, or 5} pounds a day, for himself, 


wife, and, perhaps, three or four children. 


{n some parts oi the country, labourers | 


have not more than 8s. a week, and in 


some not so much. 


Why do you not 
come, then, if this be * the envy and ad- 


‘6 miration of the world ;” 


why do you 
not come and share in our blessings ? 
And, you, Cossack Priests of New Eng- 
Jand, why do you not come and help us 
to enjoy the benefits of these ‘* ancient 
in the 
of which you have snuffled so 


‘* and venerable establishments,” 


praise 
sweetly for so many years? ‘The news- 
papers tell us, that the Prince of Saxe- 
Cosourc has ordered jifty white horses to 
be bought for his use.(a) 


os 


Why do you 
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not come, then, and see these fine sights.? 
I would not advise you to come and 
preach to our labourers, that potatoes, 
without either meat or bread, are better 
than beef, pork, bread, and turkey ; for 
that would expose your reverend pates to 
the unsavoury salute of addled eggs. But, 
if parsons Osgood and Parish, and Gardi- 
ner and Channing, and as many more as 
would make up a score, will perform a 
pilgrimage from Boston to Botley, | here- 





‘‘or Miss Lump and the GRENADIER; by 
* PererR Pinpar, Esq.” This is not the Old 
Peter Pindar; but one who has taken up the 
name recently. A great call for this dull 
stulf only shows how eager the people are to 
ead any thing against these poor folks. Saxe- 
Cobourg has been made a General in the 
service, In open defiance of law. But, in fact, 
‘there is not one of the great constitutional 
\laws of England, which is not daily and open- 
ly set at defiance. The OUT faction have 
been trying to make friends with Saxe-Co- 
bourg; and, through his means, to bespealk 
places under his wife; but, be is under the 
guidance of an old German Count, whom 
Castlereagh and Liverpool have safely in their 
pay, and whom the Whigs have no means of 
bribing into their interest. Is it not a misera- 
ble and disgraceful thing to see Englishrnen 
of talent, and rank, and fortune, carrying on 
such dirty intrigues, and wasting the sub- 
stance of the people on such a set of crea- 
tures? Is this the sort of *thing that the 
Cossacks of America wanted, instead of Mr. 
Madison? There never was, however, so 
dull an affair as this wedding. There was 
no illumination. ‘There have been no balls 
and feasts in towns, or at great gentlemen’s 
houses. The whole nation is becoming, day 


1 


after day, more disgusted with the whole fa- 














(a) The people are very much enraged at 
this circumstance. ‘To hear the language that | 
is made use of openly about these peop 


1 
le, 


one 

y Id wmocrine th i 4 > nid f Y enfa ppaf 
would imagine, that 1 Woutd be saie to wrife 
a little abeut them. 
neral and his noteriously packed juries are a 
stifler. 
ed mames and fables. 


Those who venture, do it under /eign- 
There is a Poem just 


published, called “ The R 1 Marriage ; 


mily. All that is talked about, in general, is 


the expense, and the insolence of the German 


| Beggar in ordering fifty white horses to be 
' bought for hisuse. On the walls of Westminster 
Rut, the Attorney Ge- | 


fiall was written, a few days ago: ** Wanted, 
‘‘in haste, filty white horses: Set a Beggar 
‘on horseback, he’ll ride to the Devil.’’ 
This is the mode that slaves resort to for the 
purpose of uttering their sentiments. % 
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by engage to find them a lodging, not un- 
der the same roof with myself, but under 
those of my labourers, in whose fare they: 
shall participate, which will give them an 
opportunity of saying grace over a platter 
of cold potatoes, and of proving to their’ 
hosts how happy they ought to think them-: 
selves in living under those ** venerable: 
‘¢ institutions,’ ef which the Yankees, 


through the means of ‘‘ a successful De- |‘ 


‘‘ mocratic Rebellion,” have been wholly 
deprived. Anticipating, in idea, the: 
scenes that will arise from the perfor-' 
mance of this pilgrimage, | burn with: 
curiosity to hear the arguments that par- 
son Channing will make use of to prove, 
that a mess of potatoes is better than a 
joint of meat; though, I must distinctly 
premise, that if, in such a case, the mess, 
platter and all, should go, souse, at the 
head of the holy pilgrim, he must place 
the damage to the account of * the Bul- 
“* wark,”’ for that I will not be responsi- 
ble for any consequences that may result 
from his harangue. 

Joun’s Butwarx Nn Peace is nearly. 
completed by the progress of the Alien 
Act. But, this measure has not been 
carried into effect without a great deal of 
exposure. ‘here is something so awk- 
ward ; something so ugly ; something so. 
much like a lurking fear on the very face’ 
of the thing ; and, when, ir addition, the 
opposition to the measure was taken up 
by such a man as Sir Samvet Rominvy, 
it is not wonderful, if a great degree of 
shame has stuck to it. Accordingly, the 
hired writers have laid on upon Sir Sa- 
MUEL With great fury and filth. Of the 
manner, in which they perform this sort 
of work, you will easily judge by the 
following specimen frem the Courier of 
the 10th instant ; ‘* Sir Samuel’s extrac- 
‘** tion and personal situation may, there- | 
‘* fore, well excuse the tendency of his 
‘* mind against an Alien Bill; but we! 
‘* are at a loss to guess why such men as 
‘¢ Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Horner ; 
‘‘ they are persons for whom, though 
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‘‘ we differ from the general course of 
‘‘ their political conduct, we have much 
respect ; they are estimable in consi- 
‘ deration of their own individual talents 
and character, but they are doubly so 
from comparison with those amongst 
whom we find them ;—we are, there- 
fore, surprised and mortified to find 
them opposing a measure which we 
think strictly constitutional, absolutely 
necessary, and connected with all real 
‘English interests and English feelings. 
—What! says Sir Samuel Romilly— 
‘ Will you exclude the skill, imdustry., 
and genius of foreigners from England ?” 
Yes, we reply, yes; we do not lack 
their skill, industry, and genius; we 
want them neither in commerce, nor in 
handicraft, nor in the church, nor in the 
law. Weare come toa fine pass indeed, 
to be told that it is good policy to in- 
troduce foreigners to assist, that is to 
say, to rival us, in arts and manufac- 
tures. No, no, Sir Samuel, we have 
had enough of these gentry, and John 
Bull would be but too happy to get rid 
of this plague in future. But this is 
not the object of the present Bill, which 
is purely political, but intended, as 
Lord Castlereagh expressed it, ‘ not to 
carry into effect any policy of Foreign 
‘* Powers, but to protect British policy 
‘* from being disturbed by the misconduct 
‘‘ of strangers.’ In private life, we all 
have the power of turning an impudent, 
a knavish, a riotous, or even an imper- 
tinent stranger out of doors :--why 
should the State not have a power that 
every subject possesses ? Why should 
England not enjoy a protection that 
every other nation in the world has ? 
In looking over the debate, we observe 
a curious circumstance: Not one Eng- 
lish Gentleman opposed this bill ; there 
were Hamilton and Brougham, Horner 
and Mackintosh ; but not one English- 
man. We beg pardon ; there was one: 
Sir Samuet Rominty.” 

This is the way in which these hire- 
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lings do their work. Now, the gentle-| with my views of it, stated in my late 
man whom this writer thus attacks, though | Numbers. This Bill will be a great 
not a politician such as the times call for, | benefitto you. It will hasten to fill your 
is allowed, on all hands, to be the most! country with the best men in Europe. 
able Jawyer in England, and a man of| When once a man has his foot on the 
spotless reputation; while Horner and] plank ef am American ship, he may set 
Mackintosh, who are here praised, are|despots at defiance. But, pay a little 
nothing more than what | have before de-! attention once more to this measure as it 
ecribed to you. affects us. This hired writer blusters 

But, only attend, for a moment, to the/in the real John Bull style. He wants 
shameful language of this writer! Only |no foreigners. He despises foreigners. 
think ef a Bill of this sort being cailed| He hates forei igners. The mercenary 
an enjoyment for England! ‘Thus it is,| creature knows that this suits the preju- 
that these men induce the people to con- | dices of his readers ; but, then, he seems 
found the government with the nation. | to forget how many hundreds of thousands 
What a falsehood, too, to say, that every | of pounds have been extracted from fool- 
nation in the world has sucha law, You! jsh John Bull to support French Emi- 
have no such law ; and you are a nation, ‘grants ; German Sufferers; Vendeans ; 
I hope; and though not so old, full | as | Chouans. He forgets how many pounds 
stout as big John Bull. The Morning) in pension money silty John Bull paid-to 
Chronicle answers his opponent thus : | the foreign scribes, Mallet du Pan and Sir 
‘* When the Courier states, that not an| Francis d‘Ivernois. But, does be forget 
‘¢ Englishman voted ae the ilen|the Hanoverian Officers and Soldiers ? 
** Bill, the Editor should have added, | Does he forget that whole districts of this 


6¢ that the Bill itself was not pion rht in same England were, for a long while, 
“ by an Englishman. It is the measure | place xd under the command of foreign 


** of Lord Castlereagh, and comes from | Officers, and that even regiments of Eng- 
Y 
“* the Congress of Sep ereigns against the! lish militia, with English gentlemen (b) 


** cause of freedom, Jusiice, and humanity. | |at their head, were commanded and re- 
*¢ It is a bill of inhospitality ; 




















the pre- | viewed by these foreigners? Does he for- 
‘* amble to. which should be to refuse an | g get, that English country gentlemen stood 
‘S asylum to. all who trusted to the first’ 


‘ professions of the British Court, that 
‘¢ they would not impose on the French 
‘any form of Government or family 
‘¢ without their consent—and to all who 
‘* should desire to withdraw themselves 
‘* from capricious tyranny and religious 
‘¢ intolerance. It may be entitled, a Bull 
‘* to open the ports of America for the in- 
** troduction of the arts, manufactures, | 
‘¢ and property of all the ingenious, useful, 
“ thinking, independent, and provident| (>) No they were — eee thay 
“ part of the population of Europe. And | “ere base wretches, who ore that name. 
A. ie ; Few, very few things more disgraceful than 

when it is recollected what we gained |,,. ; ae 
‘« by th ocation of the Edict of N ' this have taken place in England. Many of 
y the revocati ictof Nantes, 
Sk Seiten ok Mis DNA, Remesice ion these gentlemen, men of large estates and 
; 4 May | ancient family, dressed themselves in whiskers 
‘** be properly estimated.” 


in order to make their court to the govern- 
This view of the matter agrees precisely | ment through these beggarly German Barons. 


_at the bead of their county-regiments of 
militia, and dropped the point of their 
swords and their colours to a German 
Baron? Does he forget the history of the 
Germans, and that of the English Local 
Militia, at the town of Ely ? Does he for- 
_get that the Germans were brought to force 
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the English Local Militiamen to be’ flog- 
ged? No, he cannot have forgotten this, 
for he published the history, ‘and I was 
imprisoned two years, and paid a thousand 
pounds to the king, for commenting on the 
history ; and one Cuarzes Apams, then a 
Member of Parliament, bad, while I was 
in prison, the baseness to say, that F ought 
to have been flogged myself. Can any 
body tell me what is become of this fel- 
low ? I have not heard of him for some 
time. ‘The hired writer cannot have for- 
gotten these things ; but, did he forget (he 
surely did) that Saxe-Copoune is a fo- 
reigner! Nay, that our beloved Queen 
herself is not an English woman! So that, 
itis only foreigners that come here to 
work and trade that he appears to dislike. 
However, big John Bull may raise his 
head with empty pride as high as he 
pleases : talk as loud as he will in con- 
tempt of foretgners, he will not be able 
to disguise from the world that there are 
foreigners who make him sweat pretty 
handsomely ; who load him like an ass; 
who have kicked aside the bargain that 
they have made with him; and who, in 
fact, are the instruments in the hands of 
his own corrupt Boroughmongers, to in- 
sult, cudgel, and rob him. All bis big and 
blustering talk cannot get rid of this ever- 
lasting shame. 

There can be little doubt, that the Alien 
Act is no more than part of a general 
system adopted in Europe ; for Lord Cas- 
tlereagh said, during one of the debates, 
that, so far from its giving offence to any 
of our allies, he knew, that they had 
adopted similar measures. ‘This shows 
that they are all still upon the alert Let 
then. Keep you quietly on your way ; 
have alliances with none of them; love 
none of them; fear none of them ; imi- 
tate none of them ; have none of them for 
an enemy, if you can avoid it; but, above 
all things, never think one of them your 
FRIEND. I need not advise you to open 
your ports to all the emigrants that arrive. 
Your ports are open to them. There they 
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may Jahd, and, if they like, skip about 
like wild cats, without any earthly condi- 
tion other than that of yielding obedience 
to the settled laws of the land. They 
will find no Alien Offices in your country. 
There will be nobody there with authority 
to measure their height, to write down 
their names, age, colour of their hair, and 
eyes, and complexion, description of their 
nose, chin, and mouth. They will need 
no licenses in your country ; and to your 
country they will go in thousands upon 
thousands. You are always in luck? 
Let what change will take place in 
Europe, you are sure to gain by it. What 
we got by the emigration from the repub- 
licanism in France was the mere dross oi 
that country. ‘The Noblesse and Priest- 
hood vermin, whom we had to keep as a 
sort of state paupers. That part of the 
emigrants, who were worth having, you 
had then; and now you will have the 
very heart and soul of the country. That 
this government wishes to destroy the 
very mind of France is evident enough ; 
that it wishes to ruin that country for 
ages; and especially to prevent any of 
the remaining lovers of freedom there 
from communicating with us; and it is 
very likely, that it will succeed so far; 
but, then, the mind of France is, by the 
same means, transferred to the United 
States, and there it will be in never-end- 
ing existence, and at all times ready to 
take its revenge. 

It does not follow from this, that those 
who are driving the people to America 
are short-sighted. They may perceive 
plainly enough what will be the final con- 
sequences. But, how are they to help 
themselves ? They saw, long ago, what 
would be the effect, in the end, of Ame- 
rica remaining free ; and hence the loud 
and incessant cry of the literary slaves in 
England for the deposing of Mr. Madi- 
son ; for the taking up of a commanding 
position in the heart of the United States ; 
for the separation of the States; and so 
on. The danger of leaving America to 
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be a rallying place of all the enemies of 
the legitimates was clearly enough seen ; 
but, it was found impossible to avoid it. 
The present danger is, however, still 
greater. The Bourbons cannot be kept 
on the throne without such a system of 
rule in Europe, as will send off hundreds 
of thousands of its most valuable people 
to America, there to work the loom and 
cultivate the vine. Oh! if your country 
could have been subjugated! If Mr. 
Mapison could have been deposed and 
sent to Elba, or Saint Helena, as our 
blustering bullies (c) threatened, 





(c) It was Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, who ‘* shot 
** this fool’s bolt,” in the House of Commons, 
before the press took up the notion. This is 
avery good sort.of a man in private life. He 
is a near neighbour of mine in the country ; 
and we used to visit some yearsago. A very 
kind and good man, leaving politics aside. 
But, his whole family, from Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke to himself, have been thoreugh- 
paced courtiers. The old Lerd Hardwicke 
was the son of anattorney at Dover; Charles 
Yorke, bis son, was the father of the present 


Lord Hardwicke, Charles Yorke, and this| 


Sir Joseph. They are all frank and good sort 
of men in private life; but, they are but 
poorish, and have, all, places under the gov- 
ernment, whether active or sinecure. But, 
they are not courtiers for mere gain; norare 
they base and merciless fellows, like the Ad- 
dingtons, Castlereaghs,and Jenkinsons : good 
hearts corrupted by a courtier education. I 
believe their loyalty, which is perfectly ridi- 
culous, to be as perfectly sincere. Nor do I 
believe, that, knowingly, any of the Yorkes 
would do an injury to their country. Theirs 
is a stupid attachment to names and sounds : 
kind, enthusiastic hearts with shallow heads. 
And, I should not be at all surprised if Sir 
Joseph sincerely beliéved, that it was just to 
depose Mr. Madison, and easy to execute. 
While, however, we apologize for the con- 
duct of the men, whocan help lamenting, that 
the happiness of a nation should be placed, in 
any degree, in such hands! I remember see- 
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as your unnatural Cossacks exulting- 


ly anticipated! What would then have 
been the situation of the civilized 
world ? 

Joun Buxi’s Covuntersurr is well 
worthy of yourattention. I observed, in 
a late Number, that one very. serious evil 
of sending out fresh supplies of paper 
moaey would be, that the wages of labour. 
ers and journeymen, which had been 
lowered very much in consequence of the 
low price of wheat, would, all of a sudden, 
become inadequate to their support. This 
evil has already discovered itself in very 
hideous forms. The people have commit- 
ted acts of violence, which I will not de- 
scribe myself; but, which even the hire- 
ling press shall describe for me ; for, it 
is necessary that you should, and _ that, 
threugh your free press, the civilized 
world should, be kept well and quickly 
informed of every thing material that 
passes here. 

** About two on Friday afternoon a 
most destructive fire happened at Maun- 
*‘ den, near Bishopstortford, The walt 
upon the kiln belonging to some exten- 
sive building, occupied by Mr. Nasu, 
caught fire, which, itis said. might have 
been easily put out, had the extinguish- 
er provided for that purpose been im- 
inediately used ; instead of which, the 
man who had the care of the fire went 
up into the kiln, when, after vainly 
using effort, he was obliged to descend 
most rapidly to save himself. Mr. 


66 





ing Sir Joseph Yorke cry like a child, when 
the news arrived of the death of Lord Nelson, 
under whom he had, probably, seryed. But, 
it was a conflict of feelings in his bosom: joy 
at his country’s success; pride at the triumph 
of the Navy; sorrow for the death of the great 
Commander. He was perfectly convulsed, 
I find it very hard to censure such aman; but, 
still, when the freedom and happiness of mil- 
lions are alfeeted by his follies, it would be 
unjust to refrain from censure. 
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«¢ Nasn’s premises were totally destroy 

ed, together with a very large stock of 
perfect malt, and a considerable quan- 
tity in its various stages. Maunden 
Hall, occupied by Mr. Parmore, is but 
a short distance ; the wind carried the 
fire to those extensive premises, which, 
with the stacks of corn, hay, and straw 
next fell victims to the devouring ele- 
“ment. The Hall alone is standing, but 
** all the out buildings, with their contents, 
are levelled to the ground. The da- 
“mage is estimated at 15,000/.”—Jps- 
wich J ournal.—Suffolk. 

‘* During the night of Wednesday se’n- 
night, a fire ‘was discovered on the pre- 
mises of Mr. Hustter, of Gedding, 
Suffolk, which raged so furiously, that 
in a short time a barn, neat house and 
‘* cart lodge, together with 45 coombs of 
wheat, a quantity of straw, some live 
stock, &c. were consumed. There is 
“strong reason for thinking the above 
“ were wilfully set on fire. On Satur- 
day se’nnight, a threshing machine be- 
longing to Mr Joun Fenton, of Whel- 
netham, was set on fire on the premises 
“of Mr. Sergeant, of Cockfield, Suf- 
“folk, and entirely consumed.’’—Essex 
Herald. 

‘ Friday se’nnight a fire broke out in 
‘the premises of Mr. Lone CHanpier, 
“of Ilminster, which threatened destruc- 
“tion to the body of the town, but, 
‘through the activity of the inhabitants 
“was got under, after destroying the pre- 
“ mises in which it commenced, and the 
“workshops of a cooperage adjoining, 
‘“ containing property to a large amount, 
“apart of which only was insured.” — 
Bury Paper. 
~ “ About one o’clock in the morning of 
‘“ Wednesday se’nnight, the barn and 
“out buildings of Mr. GuianpFiexp, at 
“ Martlesham Hall, near Woodbridge, 
“were discovered to be on fire. The 
“flames consumed a quantity of barley 
“inthe straw, and also the wagons, tum- 
“ brels, ploughs, and general implements. 
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A cart lodge, about 150 yards distant, 
was also consumed, a circumstance 
which sufficiently indicated that the fire 
was not accidental. A man, of the 
name of Jos. Baca, who had been heard 
io use threatening language respecting 
Mr. GianpFiELp, was, by the active 
exertion of Mr. Cuas. Moore, of Wood- 
bridge, (agent to the Suffolk Fire Office, 
where the corn was insured,) soon after 
apprehended on suspicion of having set 
fire to the premises. He was examined 
before Epwarp Moor and Wixiiam 
CarTHEW, Esqrs., and has been fully 
committed to take his trial at the next 
Assizes. 

‘¢ About two o’clock in the morning of 
yesterday se’nnight, an alarming fire 
broke out in the premises of Mr. Kincs- 
Bury, of Bungay, which, from the quan- 
tity of tallow, tar, oil, &c. therein, 
threatened total destruction to the ad- 


‘ joiuing buildings, but was got under by 


the prompt exertions of the inhabitants, 
though not until the offices were de- 
stroyed. 

‘* Same day,a fire was discovered in two 
barns occupied by Mr. Scort, of Ket- 
tlebaston, during the time the men who 
had been threshing therein were gone to 
breakfast, which circumstance leads toa 
strong suspicion they were wilfully set 
on fire. The flames raged so furiously, 
that the whole were destroyed in a short 
time, together with a stable, cow-house, 
and a stack of clover. 

‘¢ Same morning, a fire broke out ina 
cottage in the occupation of Mr. Roster, 
of Grundiburgh, which was entirely 
consumed. and not an article of the fur- 
niture saved.”’—Colchester, May 4. 

‘¢ Monday morning, in consequence of 
the advance in the price of bread, se- 
veral groups of the manufacturing poor 
assembled at different parts of Bridport, 
complaining of the grievance, added to 
their want of employ from the present 
stagnation of trade. Their numbers in- 
ereasing, one of the most active bore a 
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** quartern loaf through the streets on a 
** pole. This drew together a great num- 
‘* ber of men, women, and children, who 


** soon proceeded to acts of violence, de- 
ee 


‘¢ millers and bakers, and taking from the 


“6 brewery of Messrs. Gunpry three hogs- 


6é 


** umph to the centre of the town. The 


Riot Act was then read, but several 


‘** hundred more having joined the mob, it 
<e 


ec 


** prompt measures could prevent the dan- 


** gerous consequences likely to follow, 
‘* and which were happily prevented by 
‘* the exertions of some of the principal 
‘* inhabitants, who rushed among the mob, 
‘+ destroyed the beer, seized the ring- 
‘ leaders, and ina short time dispersed 
upwards of 2,000, committing the former 

to prison.” —Bath Journal. 

There have been no open violences at 
Portsmouth and Gosport; but, the writ- 
ings on the walls indicate what the feelings 
ef the heart are.(d) These places, where 





(d) Who can blame the unhappy creatures 
for the mischief they do? The poverty in 
which they are kept, by the cruelty of taxa- 
ation, keeps them in ignorance. They have 
not the understanding to enable them to dis- 
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molishing the windows of the principal | 


heads of beer, which they drew in tri- | 


They 
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a Jacobin would have been skinned alive, 
four years ago, now exhibit a most strik- 





/ernment, which compels the farmer and ma- 
nufacturer to give low wages, and the brewer 
and baker to raise the price of drink and food. 
| Therefore, as the dog bites the stick and the 
| ass kicks at the whip, the people fly en upon 
was evident that nothing but the most | 











the intermediate agent, instead of flying on 
upon the aclor. How long this will last, no 
man can say. But, it is very certain, that in 
the mean while, this is a state of misery and 
degradation which ought not to be endured. 
The government press does all in its power to 
_mislead the igncerant. It bas, in several in. 
| stdiaoes, actually set them on upon bakers, 
farmers, and brewers; and, then, has justified 
the hanging of them by dozens! IT have not 
files of the Times and Courrer at hand; 
| but, I could, if I had them, refer to many in- 
stances, in which these papers, and others of 
‘the same description, have actually pointed 
out the bakers and brewers as fit objects of 
public resentment. The motive of the gov- 
ernment, in this mischievous work, is two- 
fold; first, to turn the angry popular feeling 
away from itself; and, second, it likes little 
commotions that it can easily pué down, and 
that gives it an opportunity of. exhibiting is 
power, and of affording what it calls ‘* pro- 
** tection to His Majesty’s loyal and peaceable 
‘* subjects.”? So that, it gains every way; at 
every step it puts a new rivet in our chins. 





| 
| 





tinguish their friends from their foes. The jails will be filled, the gallowses will 
fall upon threshing machines and shail] govt with the famished creatures that are 
jennies, when they should fail upon the ty-| now in commotion ; and, we shall hear them 
rants who compel an unrepresented people to represented as tie most criminal and detesta- 
pay such loads of taxes. Labour is not ade-| ble of human beings. The acts only will be 
quately paid; but, it is the fault of the gov-|dwelt upon. Nota word about the real causes 
ernment, and not of the farmers, who are in| of those acts. The injured and betrayed 
as much distress, according to their state of | French people need not look atus with envy; 


life, as the labourers themselves are. But, 
tike dumb animals, ignorant men fly at that 
which comes in immediate contact with them. 
They see the machine of the farmer and ma- 
nufacturer; they see that these save hands, 
and they look upon them as their rivals. 
They see the brewer raise his beer, and the 
baker his bread. But, they do not see the 


grasping and unrelenting hand of the goy- | 


for, though we have no openly avowed foreign 
conquerors to insult us, we are, in fact, as 
completely enslaved as they are. Nor are 
the farmers and master-manafacturers alto 
gether blameless. They have supported, 
cheerfully supported, this government in all 
its acts of tyranny. They have armed them 
selves for the express purpose, for a great 
many years past, of keeping the people ™ 
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ing contrast. ‘T'he acts above recorded are 
acts not to be justified, under any circum- 
stances ; but, when did hunger listen to 
reason ? If the price of labour could keep 
daily pace with the price of food, these 
angry passions would not be engendered. 
But, that is impossible. It takes time to 
bring up wages; and, as the labourer has 
had only gust enough to exist on while the 
flour was at 9 or 10s. a bushel, he becomes 


exposed to starvation now that the flour | 





change! The seasons can have had no- 


thing to do here. There has been no in- 
tervening harvest. And, as to the corn 
having been hastened to market before, it 


must still be in store, or it must have been 


eaten. Sosuddena change could have been 


produced by no other cause than the fresh 
issues of paper money, which accompanied 
the renewal of the Bank Protection Bill ; 
and, indeed, Lord Castlereagh foretold, 
that corn would soon rise in price. But, 


has suddenly risen to 15s. a bushel. For! the * statesman,’’ asked, ‘“* when wheat 
éome months, while the wages were follow- | ‘** comes up to 80 or 90s. a quarter, where 
‘|*¢ will then be the distress?’ The 
'<* statesman”? had not, amongst other 


ing the fiour downwards, he was better off 
than before ; but, then, he had notas much 
as nature required. Now he is wretched 
indeed; and the worst of it is, that the 
resources of the farmers are so much ex- 


hausted, that, until long after harvest, , 


they will not be able to add a penny to the 


' 
} 
} 
i 
' 
| 
} 
i 


t 
' 


wages of their labourers, or to fiud em- | 


ployment for an additional hand. So that 
here we have before us five months of dis- 
tress not to be described Ly the pen or 
tongue of any man living. Ilere springs 


‘it goes against that! It is in a state of 


things, learnt, at the Congress of Vienna, 
to know all the effects of a paper system. 
ile may now see where the distress is. He 
may now read of it in the Suffolk and 
Dorsetshire newspapers. 

Thus rae Sysrem goes on continually, 
swayging from one side to the other. In 
endeavouring to avoid this rock, crack! 


continual peril; continually looking out 


up new work for the Military, for the | for dangers, continually in a storm, or 


Hulks, and the Gallows! What a subject 


| 


aiidst shoals or rocks; or beset by, or 


is here for the contemplation of the poli- | running into the teeth of, enemies. It was, 


tical economist and the lawgiver! 

What now becomes of our Mr. Wes- 
verN’s notion of the distress of the far- 
mer having arisen from ‘a surplus pro- 
duce @ Only think of the shert space of 
two months having produced such a 


' 


| 
| 
| 


subjection. They have hallooed on the bluod- | 


hounds who have been devastating France. 
-They have voluntarily subscribed to raise 


money to give to the German mercenaries | 


and Russian savages, who have been plunder- 


} 


ing, burning, ravishing, and murdering in, 


France. They were amongst the foremost to 
2pplaud the deeds of our marauders and in- 
cendiaries in America. Their turn is come ; 
and, it would seem, that they are now likely 
'0 receive from the hands of their own de- 
pendants the measure they have meted to 
others through the means of foreign hirelings. 





only atew months back, riding, like Cy- 
mon’s ship, so proudly before the wind 
of success and conquest; and, now, like 
that ship, it is buffeted to and fro, the 
sport of every species of danger and 
alarm. 


Vain hopes, and empty joys of human kind, 
Proud of the present, to the future blind ! 
Secure of fate, while Cymon ploughs the sea, 
And steers to Candy with his conquer’d prey, 
Scarce the third glass of measur’d hours was 

run, 
When like a fiery meteor sunk the sun— 
The promise of a storm : the shifting gales 
Forsake, by fits, and fill the flagging sails : 
Hoarse murmurs of the main from far were 
heard ; 
And night came on—not by degrees pre- 
par'd— 
But all at once: at once, the winds arise, 
The thunders roll, the forky lightning flies. 
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In vain, the master issues out commands ; 

In vain, the trembling sailors ply their hands: 
The tempest unforeseen prevents their care ; 
And, from the first, they labour in despair 
The giddy ship, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Fore’d back, and forwards, in a circle rides. 


Stunu’d with the different blows; then shoots | 


amain, 
*Till counterbuff’d, she stops, and sleeps again. 


Not more aghast the proud Archangel fell, 
Plung’d from the height of heaven to deepest 
hell, 
Than stood the Lover of his Love possess’d,— 
Now curs'd the more, the more he had been 
bless’d. 


* * * * Meantime, with sails declin’d, 
The wandering vessel drove before the wind: 
Toss’d, and re-toss’d ; aloft, and then alow; 
Nor port they seek, nor certain course they 

know ; 
But every moment wait the coming blow. 
Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they 
view d 
The land before them, and their fears renew’d: 
The land was welcome, but the tempest bore 
The threaten’d ship against a rocky shore. 
A winding bay was near; to this they bent, 
And just escap’d; their force already spent; 
Secure from storms, and panting froin the sea, 
The land, unknown, at leisure they survey ; 
And saw (but soon their sickly sight withdrew) 
The rising towers of Rhodes at distant view; 
And curs’d the hostile shore of Pasimond, 
Sav’d from the seas, and shipwreck’d on the 
ground. 


This description, which was not written 


+ . r | 
by Mr. Leigh Hunt, or Mr. Wordsworth, or | 
Lord Byron, or Walter Scott, or Southey ; 


this beautiful passage, which is worth more 
than all the pompous stuff and all the 
poems of Milton and “hakspeare, gives an 
adequate and correct idea of the situation 
of our system. 

The Ministers do not know what to be 
at. The thing is got fairly beyond their 
management. ‘hey have been disap 
pointed in all their calculations. ‘They 
see, that, even in France, their work ts 
not half done. {n that country discon- 
tent is still excited by the spirit of free- 








dom, which must ever war against the de. 
grading despotism that has been sct up. 

The recent affair of Grenvdie has excited 
a good dea! of alsrm at Whitelrall and in 
its neighbourhood. ‘The Congress of Vi. 
enna gentiemen thoug!t that freedom wag 
totally extinguished in France; but. this 
is not the case. I[t is only a new sort of 
wariare that is carryingon. “The account, 
such as the corrupt press of France g' ves it, 
shows, that a district of people actually 
rose in arms against the Bourbon auibori- 
ties, and, thouch they did not sneceed, 
they were only repulsed; and, sppareut- 
ly, far from being tunbied. ‘This is a 
great blow. As to tle killings, or hang- 
ings, that arise out of tie failure of such 
attempts, they are only another mode of 
ending life. Those who have now the 
power in their hands are constantly at 
work in banishing, imprisoning, and put- 
ting to death. It is as weil to be put to 
death with arms in one’s hands, or ona 
gallows after a fight, as to be put to death 
in any other way, whether by starvation 
or by slow torture. Far better would it 
be to see all the population destroyed, 
than to see any portion of it submit peace- 
ably to the old Bourbon regime. 

Yet, if this regime be not re-established 
and supported, the Bourbons will never 
remain in France ; and, if they are once 
more ousted, down goes thé causeMf Le- 
guimacy for ever. ‘there is a Mr. Pavt 
Mrrxuvuen, a Member of Parliament, who, 
in seconding the address, at the opening 
of the present Session, congratulated his 
audience upon the circumstance of the 
restoration of legitimate government it 
Europe; and said, that it was “ a proud 
day for England to stand at the head of 
ihe cause of legitimacy.” You have never 
heard of Mr. Meruuen before, J dare say. 
Well, let him be. i witi not piague you 
with any account of him. I will only say; 
with an Alphabet poet; 


«© P was Paul Methuen, what can I say more + 


But, as to the proud circumstance of ©" 
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standing at the head of the cause of legi- 
timacy, we are fast becoming pretty well 
ashamed of that. We turn our heads on 
one side and hang them down, and look 
like fools whenever the thing is mentioned. 
We are now ourselves smarting all over 
from head to foot on account of this legi- 
timate cause. We have no peace; and 
never shall we know what real peace is, 
as long as the funding system exists ; and 
yet, upon the existence of this system 
all depends. 
Wx. Cospett. 


P.S. More burnings have taken place 
since the above was written; and the 
gallows at Bury St. Edmunds will soon 
begin to rival the Guillotine at Grenoble. 
The zmmediate causes are different; but, 
the primary cause is one and the same: 
the war of the English Government, under 
the command of the Boroughmongers, 
against the freedom of France ; a war wa- 
ged for the sole purpose of preventing the 
people of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
from recovering their rights: this war 
has, with regard to France, replaced the 
people under a tyranny which they detest, 
and, rather than endure which, some of 
them, at any rate, will risk their lives. 
This war, by its expenses, has reduced 
England to such a state of misery, that a 
a considerable part of the people are ac- 
tually in want of a belly-full of food of 
any sort, while in ireland, many die for 
want. Nay, it is not many months since 
a woman was found in a ditch, ina dying 
state, not more than four hundred yards 
from my house. I myself first perceived 
her. We did all we could ; but she died 
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of them are thieves, and who are not. So 
that, really, though 700 or 800 meals of 
victuals would be a smart tax, the great 
difficulty is to know the cases wherein 
you are relieving distress from those 
wherein you are nourishing by day those 
who rob you by night. Great numbers of 
men affect to be discharged sailors and 
soldiers. Only think of the state of a 
country, where the loss of a limb, or of 
the eyes, is looked upon as good luck! 
Upon examination I find, that these sol- 
diers and sailors are impostors. We have 
had a great many, of late, pretending that 
they have just come out of prison in Ame- 
rica, where they have been prisoners of 


war, and where they have been stripped 
of all their clothes and money! Yet, these 


lies they find to answer their purpose, 
else they weuld not make use of them. 
Here, however, they are out of luck, for 
we do not take their words implicitly. 
We ask them the when, the where, the 
persons, &c. This puzzles them, and they 
are glad te sneak away as quickly as pos- 
sible. Then there are others, who find 
out, that we are Americans. So are they. 
They are unfortunate Americans, cast 
away, or coming out of prison; and some 
of these, if not betrayed by their tongue, 
which requires nicety of ear, succeed, if 
[am not athome ; aud sometimes they do, 
I dare say, even then; for, if they have 
been in America for any length of time, 
they are able to state particulars enough 
to puzzle me. “When we find them to be 
impostors, and see that they are rather 
sturdy, we assure them, after refusal, that 
we have guns and dogs. Now, ye Cos- 





in about twenty-four hours after she was 
removed. All the clothes upon her body | 


was not worth three pence. It was some | 


poor creature who had been begging about | 


the country, and had been exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue, and had lain down in 
the night, unable to go further Upon an 
average, [ have two beggars a day come to 





my door. It is very hard to know who 


sacks, is not this a fine state for a country 
to be in? It was not always thus in Eng- 
land. Even I can remember, when the 
only mode.of fastening of the greater part 
of farm-house doors was the drawing in. 
of the string of the latch. J will be bound 


to say, that there is not, at this day, a_ 


single man in England, even amongst the 
cottagers, who would trust himself to such 


‘security. This change is entirely owing 
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to the increased misery of the country ; | been carrying on, with a very short inter- 
that misery to the accumulation of taxes val, ever since this present king came to 
to such an enormous amount, and those the throne ! 
taxes to wars against freedom, which have | 
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